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, “PINE ARTS. A DIALOGUE ON DRAWING. 


“If people did but know how easily they may 
bern to draw—what a useful and delightful ac- 
rement it is—ray more, how much of every- 
ay enjoyment is lost for want of it—drawing 
# become as universal as writing. ‘ Any 
ywho can write can draw,” says Frank How- 
etd, in his little book, The Science of Drawing: 
this should be an axiom of education. 
) *Delightful it may be, but I have not found 
“easy,” poutingly interrupts a pretty listener, 
Sut returned from school with a portfolio ot 
Taboured copies of her drawin2-master’s man- 
ms, and who is vainly trying to sketch a 
Wee from the window—* | have been learning 
Shese three or four years, and [ can’t sketch 
‘the commonest object from nature.” 
© The fault is not yours, my dear young lady, 
>but your'drawing-master’s—or rather his wrong 
method of teaching. 
| “It’s very provoking to find out that one has 
‘been wasting one’s time and pains for nothing 
| with a bad master—stupid man!” 
Do not blame him, but the system. 
©. “What! then every body has been wrong 
» taught to draw? It is some consolation not to 
> be the only one.” 
| And it is more consolatory to know that you 
| May turn your present knowledge to account, 
| and.soon get into the right way. 
> {Young lady clears her brow and brightens 
~~ ep.) “I'm glad I’ve not been learning for no- 
> thing, after all. But how am I to get into the 
| Tight way ?—and who is this Mr. Howard, who 
is to set all the world right on this point? How 
© ig one to know that his is the proper method.” 
| ~Tewill take some little time to answer all 
ee questions ; first, of the last. You will 
| Bhow this method to be the true one by its re- 
p walts: it will soon enable you to do what you 
| annot accomplish now: moreover, it is accord- 
© ing to nature and common sense. Mr. Frank 
Bs rd is the son of the Royal Academician, 
0d has published a set of designs from Shak- 
c. re, in the maoner of Retzsch’s Outlines; and 
R 
¥ 
& 


~ all that knowledge and skill which outline re- 
= tires he has acquired by the method of learn- 
__ Wg he inculcates. 
“They are very clever, certainly; but there 

a great many clever artists besides Mr. 
RS ard, and thev have not all learned in that 
Way, [ suppose. But what is his plan?” 
> fo draw from objects at first, instead of copy- 
ing ihe pictures of others. 
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“ Why, that is just what I cannot do, though 
I have learned ei 

Because you have learned—pardon the inter- 
ruption, and hear me out. ‘The power of 
drawing. resides in the head—in the intellect— 
not in the hand,” is the axiom on which Mr. 
Howard’s method is based—we will call it his, 
because he is the first professional artist who 
appears to have advocated it The first process 
of drawing is the perception of form—( Young 
lady smiles)—in the thorough understanding of 
the proportions of the different parts of an ob- 
ject, and of its general characters as shown by 
them. ‘To perceive these correctly is the chief 
difficulty; to indicate the leading characteris- 
tics, when they are perceived, is comparatively 
easy " 

«| must interrupt you: but do you really 
mean to say that it is so difficult to see what is 
before one?” 

Even so. 

“And that it is easy to draw what one 
sees?” 

Exactly. 

“Then why cannot I draw that tree? I ean 


see that it is an oak, but I cannot imitate the 
foliage.” 


Do you know the character of the tufts of 


leaves—the masses of foliage—the ramifica- 
tions of the branches? 

* 1 confess I do not; but if I did, I could not 
define them on so small a scale ;_ besides, | have 
only learned to imitate a general idea of a tree, 
and that is all | wish te do now.” 

But your general idea is too vague ; it is not 
formed from a knowledge of particular charac- 
teristics; you are trying to imitate more than 
you understand ; and when you get beyond what 
you know, your skill fails you, and the more 
vou do, the fu-ther you are from the reality. 
You can sketch the outline, and indicate the 
forms of the masses, but more than this you 
should not attempt; and that is enough for or- 
dinary purposes. 


* But it did not require three or four years’ 


instruction to teach me that.” 

Assuredly not; yet you cznnot do more. 

“ T can copy pencil-drawings of my master’s, 
which are highly finished: why can I not finish 
a drawing from nature ?” 

Becaus2 you have only learned a few conven- 
tional phrases, not the whole language of the 
pencil; so that you cannot express your own 
ideas or perceptions. To copy drawings, where 
all that you want to know how to do is done for 
you, ts not the way to learn. 

‘* How, then, is drawing to be acquired 7” 


By studying first the objects themselves; and 
next the principles on which solid forms and 
space are imitated on a flat surface. 

“* And those principles are ?”. 

Perspective, or the laws that govern the pro- 
portions and distances of objects; light and 
shadow, by which their forms and surface are 
shown, and atmospheric. effects are imitated ; 
and colouring—whose uses I need not define. 

“ But perspective is so difficult—it is quite a 
science of itself.” 

Its leading rules are few and simple, however 
complicated their application. Few artists even 
possess more than a slight knowledge of it; and 
to amateurs that is quite sufficient. The same 
with light and shadow, and colour. 

“ But I cannot learn these without a master; 
and ull masters, according to you—and Mr. 
Howard—teach wrong.” 

They begin at the wrong end, and teach you 
to use a pencil und a brush dexterously, instead 
of showing you how to define objects. 

“* How can one define objects properly with- 
out using the pencil and brush properly ?” 

The practice of imitating objects will give 
the requisite facility, just as well as copying 
their pictures; and you will be learning the 
properties of light and shade and the rules of 
perspective gradually, as you proceed from 
simple to more complex forms and groups of 
objects. 

“This appears plain enough; but if it is so 
difficult for a beginner to copy a few touches 
' in a drawing-book, how much more must it be 
to draw a real object, however simple 7” 

It is not so much so; for the lines of the ob- 
ject have meaning when the form is understood ; 
but the touches of the master’s hand huve none 
to the pupil. The first step to imitation is to 
understand the thing to be represented. A 
clever draughtsman will not satisfy the archi- 
tect in drawing a building unless he understands 
the character of the “ order” and. of its orna- 
ments ;- nor will a painter satisfy the surgeon in 
depicting the human form, or the naturalist or 
sportsman in delineating animals, who does not 
know their anatomy. 

“Yet you said, that to see aright was the 
grand difficulty; and dravghtsmen must be prac- 
tised in that part of their art.” 

But in order to see rightly, understanding of 
what is before you is necessary. 

“ Then the surgeon, the naturalist, and the 
architect should be able to draw men, animals, 
and buildings, better than the draughtsman.” 

Not so; they know the forms, but they have 
not been used to regard them with « view to 
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their pictorial characteristics. The art of mak- 
ing pictures is distinct from the power of de- 
lineating objects: the two combined make the 
complete artist. All the world need not be 
artists; but every bo/y ought to be able to draw 
so as to express those ideas that cannot be con- 
veyed in words—and there are many such. For 
.instance, how can you describe the shape of a 
mountain, the character of a face, the style of 
a building, the fashion of an impleinent or piece 
of furniture, the form of a vase, and so on, with- 
out drawing? Nay, more, it sharpens the per- 
ception itself, and enables you to detect nice 
differences and recondite beauties unseen by 
others. low many picturesque combinations 
of form and colour are perceived by the artist 
that escape the uncultivated perception? Even 
@he study of pictures quickens the eye to the 
observance of the charms of nature. Thousands 
go through life in a state of half-sightedness: 
‘seeing they see and do not perceive.” 

“Is not this owing to a defect in the faculty 
of vision, rather than a want of knowing how to 
draw? ‘There are some that would never learn 
to draw, as there are people who cannot hum a 
tune.” 

The perception of form is as common a gift 
as most faculties; that of colour is more rare ; 
and the two combined are yet more so, of 
course. 

“You really consider, then, the faculty of 
perceiving form all that is requisite to be able 
to draw ?” 

Undoubtedly. It is in the eye that the power 
resides, as Mr. Howard says: the hand obeys 
the eye instinctively, as you may see by the 
juggler balancing the sword and catching the 
balls that he throws up—his hand mechanically 
adapts its position to the direction of his eye. 

“That, then, accounts for the wonderful talent 
that a young lady of my acquaintance possesses 
of cutting out paper profiles of persons with her 
hands under the table, and her eyes fixed on the 
individual all the while.” 

A happy instance: -it completely proves the 
assertion. 

‘“« Yet this same young lady cannot match the 
colour of a silk accurately.” 

This shows the distinctness of the two facul- 
ties whose combination is necessary to make a 
painter. 

‘** Now you have convinced me of the justness 
of his opinions; 1 should like to hear more of 
Mr. Howard and his book.” 

It is the first of a set of three small volumes 
on the science of drawing; being a progressive 
series of the characteristic forms of nature; and 
this first part treats of trees. The object of 
Mr. Howard is “ to afford those who desire the 
power of delineating objects, without attempting 
to convert the representation into a picture, a 
sound and simple method of instruction in the 
art of drawing, upon the only solid basis of 
science.” 

“ The science of drawing,” he goes on to 
say, “ consists in the knowledge of the forms, in 
representing which consists the art. Hitherto, 
in the education of the draughtsman, whether 
as an amateur or as a professional man, it has 
been the custom to devote attention solely to 
the art, and to leave the science to intuition or 
to chance.” 

After observing that this mode of teaching 
has caused drawing to be regarded as an art 
attainable only by a few gifted geniuses, he re- 
marks on the absurdity of the course of study 


adopted for learners: “They are required to 
begin with details—with heads, hands, and feet, 
which are considered the test of the skill of the 
master.” 

*«« Now I perceive the force of your remark 
on the necessity of understanding the meaning 
of forms in order to draw them: I could never 
succeed in copying even the drawings of hands 
and feet that were put before me, for want of be- 
ing acquainted with the details of the anatomy. 
The reason one so seldom sees a hand well 
drawn in a portrait is, | suppose, because the 
painter does not understand anatomy, not that 
he neglects the hands as unimportant parts of 
the picture.” 

He makes it appear that he thinks them un- 
important, because he cannot draw them pro- 
perly. To resume. Mr. Howard lays great 
stress on the character of objects. “It is the 
first and indispensable qualification of drawing, 
as a means of communicating ideas, that it 
should convey a distinct and intelligible impres- 
sion; for this purpose it must possess charac- 
ter”’—not the character of the artist’s man- 
ner, or style, observe, but of the object itself. 
He defines character to be “that quality by 
which one object differs permanently from an- 
other, whether the distinction be in size, form, 
colour, or any other property ;” and thus illus- 
trates its importance—* A pupil shall make a 
drawing almost a hair’s-breadth of perfect ac- 
curacy ; the lines shall be firm, and the form 
most carefully defined; nevertheless it shall be 
pronounced ill drawn; while the master shall 
make the rudest sketch, without one single line 
correct, and yet it shall appear and be approved 
well drawn. ** * In caricature, the skilful 
are able to take the greatest liberties with the 
human form, and yet the drawing is good; 
whilst the bungler shall avoid all defect, and 
yet be pronounced deficient. The cause of this 
will be, that the student’s work shows a want 
of intention, and a want of knowledge in what 
parts defects are admissible, and in what parts 
correctness is indispensable; in other words, 
what is absolutely requisite to preserve charac- 
ter. Correctness consists in conveying the im- 
pression intended ; bad drawing is the deficiency 
of the characteristic.” 

‘‘This is very sound and intelligible; but if 
correctness and character be one and the same, 
how can the learne» hope to attain it?” 

Of course by degrees; “the roughest, rudest 
general characteristics should at first be at- 
tempted,” says Mr. Howard; “drawn with de- 
cision and without correction. The details should 
be added as the hand acquires facility, and the 
head knowledge to direct it.” 

To exemplify his meaning, Mr. Howard gives 
a number of plates with little outlines and shaded 
figures of trees, each showing directly the cha- 
racteristic form of the tree; and he has added 
some little sketches of the details of each—as 
the trunks, forms of branches, and leaves. You 
will observe an error, by the by, in the letter- 
ing of two of the plates, O and P—these letters 
should be reversed. 

We conclude our conversation with a bow to 
our imaginary fair one, and a recommendation 
of Mr. Frank Howard’s Science of Drawing to 
all who wish to learn to draw in a rational, 
simple, expeditious, and efficacious way. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that the figures are 
illustrations of the author’s meaning, not exam- 
ples to be copied.—London Spectator. 








MY DAY-BOooK, 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps rem 
a . * * * * 






































* 
Things light or lovely in their acted time, ; 


A man would do well to carry a pencil in tah 
and write down the thoughts of the Moment, 7 
that come unsought for are commonly the most z 
ble, and should be secured, because they eeldom return 
Lorp Bacon. oe 


It has been said, that a very curious and intesas 
book might be composed, if one of ordinary ex 
and acquaintance with letters, were to set ' 
fresh idea or one anecdute which he had either hes 
read every day: I here begin such a collectiun, ands 
write till I am dry.—Bisnor Sanprorp, 


April 1.— What sort of morning |—olg. 
neral used to ask his servant—# Jobs 
what sort of morning is it?” Ba 

* A slibbery, slobbery morning, sir.” 

“Then close the curtains, John, and call 
this time to-morrow, if it be fine.” 6 

April 4.—Eztract from a letter to BR 
India.—* But enough of the poetical and m 
mantic, which, after all, do not make the wis 
substance of life’s web, though they be blendad 
curiously among its threads. Romance is# 
reality, not what the novelist paints—not why 
the poet sings—not what the young belieyg 
the embroidered rose-wreath, added after & 
warp is set, after the weft is woven, and { 
full colour dyed. No: it is in the fleece th 
first they blend; the sorts are mingled equal 
as Time’s old shuttle moves, and inch by ing 
and tint by tint, and thread by thread, there 
and the romantic weave together; till, whe 
price is paid, and life’s old robe laid by, ’twey 
hard to ravel from its tinctured shreds thes 
from what was hoped—believed—expectedes 
wished for—feared ! 5 

“These, which are not the stern stuff of th 
real, are the romantic threads of life! 7 
yet strong in texture—changing, yet bright 
hue—and smooth or tangled as the web 
be, they mingle evenly in its course, and toth 
last sad remnant of existence, lend material a 
rainbow dyes to eke the dull worn real!” 7 

April 6.—The voice of Spring.—How diffe 
ent. does every sound appear in spring froma 
other season! From the chirp of a robin f 
the human voice divine, each sound hath ia 
such life and glee on a soft spring mornings 
it hath not at other times; a tone runs throq 
the air which is essentially “the voice 4 
Spring.” 7 

April 7.—Loved Memories.—Parents, ai 
those who teach, are very wise to choose 
happy hour and scene to stamp those epoch 
their children’s youth which colour after lif 
Learning, of whatsoever kind, whether’ 
thought, or word, or deed, should be ma 
pleasant to the infant mind. The pleasu 
which I-felt when first I tottered towards 
father on his return home, and proudly ert 
“I can say self, setf, self!” (difficult achie 
ment!) is scarcely less delightful in the 
lection than at the time ’twas uttered. 

I can still see the cheerful fire-light ¢ 
welcoming glow over the happy hearth; ¢ 
even understand, better than when I sawt 
quiet smile of joy which filled the mother’s 
as it replied to his!—I can still call tom 
the carved escritoire, and the complexed, 
part-mysterious-looking spider table, which;| 





cupying mostly the same places in the . 
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SF by my father to teach me to dis- 
smuish the right hand from the left. Their 
‘and mine caused me to stand with face 
ards the fire, and still I see the loving smile, 
r ‘moment lost, then by a flash revealed, as 
ve. a close-knit band of younglings, stood 
sand. the bright and ruddy fire ! 
“How strangely close Is woven the minute 
hein of memory and association! I have no 
‘abt that, prompt as may be every action, 
Kousht, or word, to which my will gives rise, 
Raving a bearing on right hand or left,) a 
spter impulse on the instant passes before 
be sense, the old carved escritoire with its 
eer jingling knobs, its quaint, black, inlaid 
Jers. and nondescript adornments, (which often 
Sislded food for wonderment,) and the slim 
Jegs of the dear spider-table, with many 
ender recollections joined. ‘The same fire lends 
Sits ray, the same kind circle gathers close 
sround, the same loved parents lend their beam- 
smile, and childhood and its healthy inno- 
ence prevail to prempt a healthy tone even at 
score and ten ! 
| April 8.— The Deaf Adder.—How often do 
we see a man of active habits, close heed to 
husiness, and of anxious thrift, toil on to some 
Done favourite goal, some promised mark in life, 
some spot which, when attained, shall be the 
“yesting place in his career ! ; 
| Some measure out their sum of toil by years, 
‘and say, “ When I am threescore years, I will 
elire from business, and then seek only ease ;” 
‘others determine such or such a sum shall put 
“the closing unit to their vast possessions, but 
ai have some chalked boundary to their worldly 
race, which, when achieved, they mean shall 
"mark the future holiday. Alas! how seldom is 
‘sich meaning carried into force !—scarcely a 
' day flits by but we see proofs around us of the 
» fallacy of such presumptuous will. 
A man shall toil, and save, and gain, till 
- wealth enable him to claim some dormant title, 
or to redeem his father’s lost estate, or till it 
“fits his place to mate his children with the 
» high-born of the land, or it shall lift him up to 
> trumph over some less prosperous enemy : such 
» things do happen daily—but what succeeds such 
' things? The slave to gain no sooner sits him 
} down, and folds the hands for rest, than, with 
» the occupation which had fed its light, the lamp 
_ of life goes cut? Hundreds of mortals preach 
this truth to thousands, yet stil the thousands 
| take the first page of their lives fur lesson, and 
refuse to read the last. 


* * * 


April 9.—We all build walls betwixt our- 
| selves and death, and, while they stand, believe 
® that we are safe from pestilence and fear. Our 
; a lives have sundry landmarks scattered through 
» their course, whose sad removal by the death 
| of friends shadows the scene they gladdened, 
"and each removal helps to batter down our 
' Mrong defence betwixt us and the enemy. No 
' Wtser corollary on this text need be, than the 
» few words once uttered by a gray-haired man, 
E who asked— 
“For whom does that knell sound ?” 
“ For Doctor Latimer it tolls, sir.” 
“Then I am now the senior prebend.” 
| _ There was no exultation in the tone—no 
~ brightness in the glance—all told the train of 
~ thought which filled the enquirer’s mind—“ No 
_ Sm now stands betwixt the grave and me.” 
* * * 


x 


* 





April 10.—Death is the sternest moraliser 
that reads his homilies to man, and yet man 
cheats the preacher! How jealous is the hearer 
not to own the stern impression! How studi- 
ously does each conceal, even from ourselves, 
the warning tacitly conveyed in every summons 
those around us meet! How cunning are the 
reasons, nice the pleas, and subtle the argu- 
ments, by which we hush to silence the still 
small voice which finds an echo in the hardest 
heart! 

“ All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 

April 12.—Cui bono?—Perhaps there are 
few epochs when a father’s hopes are more en- 
gaged than at the time of receiving, in India, 
an English daughter in her prime of youth. 
The precious charge has been consigned in 
babyhood, with generous self-denial, to other 
clime and tutelage; even at the time when 
parental love is all play and no care, he bravely 
sends her from him, and denies himself the 
holiday which infant smiles create; he cheer- 
fully resigns the luxury of love, and to secure 
her health and education, she is sent, while yet 
an infant, to his native land: how many years 


divide the parent from the child, the habit from f 


the home /—how many accidents may hinder 
that they never meet again! Or even if both 
survive, in common circumstances the girl is 
placed at school, where filial love is but one of 
the hundred other duties she must learn by rule. 
Letters at stated times, in words as measured 
as the style she writes, relieve the weary years, 
which the bereavea father fills up by ceaseless 
toil, to win a competence: occasionally some 
friend, before embarking, calls, and tries 
to tell the daughter what the father is, and 
afterwards describes to him his child! Vain 
effort! puny sketch from an untaught hand !— 
each scorns the picture so unlike what- memory 
and the heart combine to paint. At intervals 
limned portraits are exchanged, and thus they 
nurse a faint rememberance of each other’s 
face. She fondly flatters love, by thinking 
every striking manly figure “must be like 
papa’s;” and he finds soothing pleasure in be- 
lieving every face that pleases “has a slight 
resemblance to my daughter.” 

April 13.—At length comes the return, when 
hopeful expectation is on tiptoe at the bare idea 
of once more clasping the so cherished child. 
That child who last seen was a babe, is now 
a helpful woman! O the delicious dreams 
that fill the father’s sleep, the waking musings 
which have her for their sole theme! Nothing 
contents him in his preparations for her ease ; 
affection and parental pride incite the costliest 
lavishment of decoration, the nicest care for 
health; and for what end is all?—a few brief 
weeks’ enjoyment of her beauty and its bloom; 
for scarcely is the precious freightage come on 
shore, than busy speculation is astir to find a 
brilliant settlement before that first fair blush of 
lovliness (which is a dower in India) shall lose 
one rose-leaf from its chaplet of bright youth. 
Alas! that such should be the hereditary chain 
of forced conclusion and false principle, which 
binds society and its too willing votaries with 
links through life. Is it, indeed, no fable that 
the gay butterfly of happiness becomes a dull 
dim moth, if rest succeed to chase ? 

April 15.—Rhyme upon Rime.—During a 
hard frost, which had encrusted every window 
with the most delicate tracery, the writer 
scratched with a bodkin upon the vanishing 





medium Moore’s lines, 


* All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.” 


An old lady, on seeing it, said quietly, “ Ah, that 
is rhyme upon rime ;” which, at seventy-nine, 
showed more quickness of wit, than either poet 
or scribbler exhibited in the production or 
transcript. 
April 16.— Old wife’s saw. 
“A sempstress that sews, 
And would make her work redde (i. ¢. scarce.) 


Mast use a long needle 
And a short thread.” 


April 17.—Despatch.—The handsome walls 
of the parks at Woburn Abbey, which extend 
many miles, were, under the extraordinary 
despatch of his Grace of Bedford, begun and, 
completed entirely in the time of one Knight 
and one Day. (A night and a day.) 

April 18.—Buckingham palace, notwith- 
standing the grumbles of the ignorant ard 
its own magnificence, is clearly the cheapest 
royal residence that England, or perhaps any-- 
other kingdom, can boast; having been built 
or one. sovereign and furnished for another. 
April 19.—Refinement in Art.—The Hen. 
r. , to make his wig look perfectly 
natural, has gray hair mingled with the brown, 
‘and fresh saw-dust sprinkled therein every 
morning. 

April 20.—An old song. 


“ And what is your mother, my pretty maid, 
What is your mother, my pretty maid ? 
My mother’s a dairy-woman, sir, she said, 
Sir, she said; sir, she said; 

My mother’s a dairy-woman, sir, she said. 





“ And what is your fortune, my pretty maid, 
What is your fortune, my pretty maid ? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said, 

Sir, she said ; sir, she said; 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said. 


“O then I will/* marry you my pretty maid, 
O then I will marry you my pretty maid! 
Nobody axed you, sir, she said, 

Sir, she said; sir, she said; 
Nobody axed you, sir, she said!” 


April 24th.—As easy as child's play.—A 
sage and nice observer once declared that the 
hardest task which could be imposed upon the 
grown man’s strength, would be close imitation 
all the livelong day of every pastime, antic, 
gambol, action, nondescript and varied, which a’ 
healthy child will follow up with untamed plea- 
sure and untired glee. Mark but his action. 

See he climbs, and ever, where access is 
steepest, must he climb; then he will crawl, 
and still the place selected is the least inviting, 
where scarce a bird might come, a mouse hope 
to creep. 

Anon the race—the streamlet—birds and 
their nursing nests—first feats.of budding 
strength—young emulation of the man’s em-' 
ploy—anticipation free of future care in gravest 
mimicry ; actions all infinite, and each inces- 
sant ; finger, foot, and eye, are all engaged, and 
tireless they, for “ play can never tire!” Thus’ 
is the ball kept up, till gentle sleep steals on, 
purloins his tiny strength, and binds his will 
with the sole bands (though silken) which can 
hold him from his play. 

And such the infant’s pastime ! 

" April 25.—Cross Roads and Cross Ques- 
tions.—Scene, a cross road, where four lanes 
meet—guide-post not a way, but the inscription 
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is lost—time, nightfall, drizzling rain beginning 
to fall. Enter a gentleman on a tired horse, 
and a ragged boy, with a bird-clapper in his 
hand, and an empty bread and cheese wallet 
slung across his shoulders. 

Gent. (Gazing about him.) “ Which is the 
way to Enderby ?” 

Boy. (Staring at him.) “ Mavis, Bag, or 
Wood, sir?” 

Gent. (Impatiently.) “ Which is the way to 
Enderby ?” 

Boy. (Emphatically.) “ Mavis, Bag, or Wood, 
sir?” 

Now there be three Enderbies, Mavis, Bag, 
and Wood. 

April 26.—The first free thought considered 
morally.— Tis hard, perhaps, to call to mind 
the first coined money we possessed and used— 
the first free power our mind might exercise— 
the first young joy we gave, and wished to give 
—the first denial practised, and its cause—the 
first hope checked—the first exertion made, its 
moral motive, agents, and success—the first 
young whelming suffering, and now borne where 
felt, its influence, withering, whclesome, or se- 
rene—the first young wish, and its immense 
career—the first wide wonder, and its mazy 
train—the bitter first young grief, which seemed 
to stun the sense. But, oh! the first formed 
thought that springs untaught, unprompted, pure 
and fresh, within the untenanted breast! O for 
some moral chemistry to catch the subtle emana- 
tion, till we scan its tone !—some delicate agent 
to arrest its flight, but for a twinkling, tll we 
look again, and from its breathing speculate the 
future life’s aspect; the terror, bent, and pro- 
bable course of the till now void mind. 

O for some giant-power to seize the first idea 
that awakes untramelled and uncrutched by 
older, trained mind—some cunning power to 
clasp it, till we analyse, and from its virgin 
tincture dare to paint the life it heralds—some 
eagle wing, with strength to follow in its rapid 
course the infant thought’s first flight! Thence, 
in pure augury, we well might draw our moral 
omets, of the fate to come; might see new 
thoughts arise, expand, increase in power, and 
stretch; might note the chain electric which 
conveys these airy nothings on their way, and 
from their outline stamp the tone of mind. 

April 27.—But spendthrifts that we be! we 
find no moral entry of the thoughts of youth; 
their rich profusion tempting but to waste ; 
their pkoenix-attributes, which die but to in- 
crease in stretch and circumstance—where \are 
their records? Say, is there no blossom from 
the first green germ? No fruit, too, from that 
blossom? No towering tree to tell where, and 

what seed the young thouvht sowed? It needs 
no power eccentric to point out the fruits—we 
see them daily in our moral walk ; perchance 
they clear the scholar’s rugged way, or they 
may strew the conqueror’s troubled path, or 
twine the poet’s wreath, or cluster always in 
advance of hot eambition’s grasp, or still the 
pulses of the martvred saint, or smooth the 
trembling steps of humble age. These, and 
their hike, are the unnoted fruits of infaney’s 
first thought, like rainbows dying in the hue 
which lent first tincture to their ray and form. 

April 28.—“ There's a language that's 
mute."—A_ gentleman one Sunday morning 
was attracted to watch a young country girl, 
on the high road from the village to the church, 


lost her thimble. The bells were settling for 
prayers, and there was no one Visible on the 
road, except the girl and the gentieman who 
recognised in her the errand maid of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. , 
“What are you looking for, my girl?” asked 
the gentleman, as the damsel continued to pore 
along the dusty road. 
She answered gravely, “ Sir, I am looking to 
see if my master be gone to church.” 
Now her master had a wooden leg. 
April 29.—Sam Cooper again.—There are 
no Sam Coopers now. The strain is lost, the 
race extinct; he was a plodding money-making 
man of the old school, who went on quietly 
adding his field to field, till the once “ home- 
close” grew a lumping farm. Still Sum was 
inute about his gainings; no one knew what he 
gave, or spent, or made, except as acquisition 
tells her tale. I remember onve, that having 
bouyht some land which replaced a piece which 
he had previously rented, Sam was thus ad- 
dressed by a neighbouring farmer, who had 
succeeded him in the occupation of this same 
field. 
“ Why, Mr. Cooper, that’s a brave piece of, 
land down yonder—the twenty acres. Why, 
man, I’ve got full seven quarters of barley an 
acre off it this year, and that’s more than ever 
yon did, I should guess.” 
Sam made one of his own inimitable faces 
which spoke so plainly pity and contempt, and 
then replied, 7 did not want my rent to be 
raised, neighbour—no doubt you do?” 
Cooper was right; the next year an addition 
was laid on in consequence of this field’s being 
so productive. Sam had got his seven quarters 
often, and sold it once too for £5 the quarter, 
but this he prudently kept to himself till his! 
weak neighbour made it public. ‘The only) 
time when [ remember Sam indulging in a 
modest boast, (one, perhaps; pardonable, if 
boasts be ever,) was when in his cups he owned 
that one wet harvest, when he had been ex- 
tremely fortunate and “ beforehand” in the 
setting of his wheat, which made it soon snapt 
up in market, and at a bonny price, he sold one 
hundred quarters of his. own grown wheut at 
jive guineas a quarter, and carried the whole 
product home in guineas tied in a cotton hand- 
kerchief that perhaps cost some thirteen pence 
when new. 
There are no Samuel Coopers now! 
April 30.—How difficult it is, immediately 
on your return home from a visit, to take up the 
thread of home interests, to splice in instantly 
with the odds and ends of home chit-chat and oc- 
cupations ; this is still more evident and difficult, 
if you have brought with you from your visits 
one of the last family with whom you sojourned, 
for then the ‘recent subjects of discourse pass 
current between you two, and you alone, and 
thus the ball is kept up by you, till sometimes 
the members of the home circle feel aggrieved 
that you do not join their game of conversation, 
or play one they can join. 
May 1.—Advantages de treize ans.—There 
is a time in life, when, to speak figuratively, 
the mind's fortune ought to be made; it is 
when, in the prime and flush of youth, we are 
admitted into the wealthy storehouses of im- 
proving conversation, without being required to 
bring our share to the public stock. We are 
neither expected to buy nor sell, but we may 





by observing that she looked hither and thither, 
this way and that upon the road, as if she had 


,fine modes and manners, varieties of every 


differing kind, the light, the lively, en 
grave, amusing, graphic, learned, of polite. 
are spread out for sample, for inspection us: 
choice; then it behoves us to be watehes 
observing, for easier is it then to makes 
unbiassed choice, than when, in future ye 
we are the prominent actors, we are the, 
chasers, and we must then pay current 
and also costly price; that price is 


get great gain. At no cost to ourselves, we see 
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May 5.—Physiognomy of Trees, 
have their characteristics plainly stamped a 
have the human kind: the most respectable 
Thorns and Crabs, which have a ve > 
solvent look about them, reminding us of y 
tried bankers in their eve of ease; the twig, 
knotted, gnarled, distorted branches, telf 
sundry far-back trials of their Strength yy 
that tough tradesman Time. "6 
The Ask is vulyar—bele and 
bough, all bear about them signs of every dys 
a humdrum steward with his bunch of kev 
The White Birch is a beauty, with its d 
zling stem, which. shows and glistens in q 
glad sunlight, as beauties bask their Jovling 
in fashion’s sunny rays. ee 
The Willow by the stream is some deject 
poet, sighing with the breeze, which mal 
sweet melody among the whispering leaves, 
The Oak isa fine commodore, and whe 
found near hill or vale, thrusts out his hy 
arms, and courts the public gaze with a fm 
hearty aspect, which would say, if leaves 
alwys books, “* Here stand I, happy in glo 
strength, which boy and man I still have jp 
in.” Bo 
The Poplar—(I am sorry for it, for thet 
is graceful,}—I am sorry, but the poplarig 
spinster, always upright and tall, always @ 
primly neat ; (whoever hath seen littered poy 
leaves?) always the frst seen in the grove 
trees, as spinsters are the first seen in sock 
yet always chill in looks, and somewhat seq 
of dress, with garments which assist not @ 
slight neglect of nature. No dainty trim 
of the bare outline—no waving drapery§ 
the tall thin stem—no branch eccentric 
from either side—the poplar is a 
Near, in a dry warm corner, stands a Vi 
tree; short, somewhat given to spread” 
fresh bright foliage, thickly clothing it—4 
is the Sycamore, and vone can name at 
more like a careful, cheerful, happy bache 
always an old one—who can remember S 
Sycamore? a 
* * * a9 
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OR SALE, at this office. a COMPLETE SET. 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY R* VIEW, 1B 

A good chance is here offered to secure, ata) 
rate, this standard Amer.can work. 
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For sale, at this office, a Washington P 
medium and a half size, or one super- 
Columbian Press, royal size; and a Rat 
Press, medium size. ‘These presses 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon. ey 
thrown out of use by the introduction of st 
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presses into the office. a 
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